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ing's regime in a country governed by law and order is in no way better
than a theatre.

Sir, I am wrong. The actors in a theatre play their part honestly
to please the spectators who pay for their amusement. But the "Daniel"
of the British Court, whether white or black, knows no such thing as fair
play, and I am confident that justice is not the word in their dictionary.

I am not a lawyer, so I could not follow the technical irregularities
of the case, but if law has anything to do with common sense, then I can
dare to say that the whole show in the Khaliqdina Hall was one great
farce . . .

It was amusing to hear the witnesses and the way in which the
conspiracy was being proved, and the speech made by the Government
counsel in summing up the case hardly needs any comment.

I have personally come to the conclusion, that the making of a state-
ment also in these courts is nothing but a cry in the wilderness, unless
it be to serve the purpose of propaganda in the form of a last appeal to
the countrymen.

A CONTRAST

The following letter from Bulandshahr will still further eluci-
date the point I am trying to make.

I have to bring to your notice the most unbecoming action of the
District Magistrate during the course of a political trial which began on
the 3rd instant,

Mahashaya Mahavir Prasad Tyagi1 was prosecuted . , . in the court
of Mr. Dobbs, the District Magistrate. . . . When the examination-in-
chief of the witness was over, the Court asked the accused if he wanted
to cross-examine the witness. Thereupon the accused said that he did
not. He only wanted to have the fact noted, that the English transla-
tion of the notes2 did not tally with the original as frankly admitted by the
Government pleader before the Court. . . . The Magistrate declined to
make the note and said, "You speak nonsense"3. The accused was offended
at the remark and retorted, "I suppose it is yours". Thereupon the
Magistrate ordered Balwant Singh, constable No. 55 who was in charge
of the accused to slap him. The constable hesitated and most unwillingly
gave the accused a light stroke on the back side of his neck. Thereupon
the District Magistrate again ordered him to give a sharp slap on the
face which he did when so forced to do. The accused patiently suffered
the insult and humiliation. The accused was all along undefended, . . .

1 b. 1899; member, AXC.C. since 1923

2 Of the speech delivered by the accused

3 According to Mabavir Tyagi, the Magistrate actually said: "It is your
folly".